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Memorabilia. 
JHEN, yielding to European pressure, the 
Japanese opened up their country to 
trade with the west, and the Emperor 
Mutsuhito inaugurated the era of 
France was among the countries to whom 
Japan looked most steadily as model and 
guide. In the second March number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes M. Georges Dumas 
surveys the present condition of French in- 
fluence in that country. Three years after 
the opening of Japan came the French disas- 


Meiji, | 
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ters of 1870, which did not indeed for some , 


time affect the Japanese attitude towards the 


French but yet in the end operated in favour , 


of Germany. Since then England, the United 
States, and Germany have furnished the pre- 
dominating models and inspiration for 
Japanese progress along occidental lines. Our 
readers may be interested in some of the 
facts concerning foreign education and 
books which M, Dumas sets out in illustra- 
tion of the position at the moment. He 
gives, from the ‘Who’s Who’ of the 
‘Japanese Yearbook ’ for 1930, a table of the 
Japanese students who have gone abroad to 
study. Out of a total of 781 eminent persons, 
roughly 400 went abroad: 156 went to 
Germany, 108 to the United States, 100 to 
England, and but 36 to France. Of the 36, 
8 were art students, 5 students of literature, 
and 10 are classed as ‘‘ learned persons.” 
The foreign discipline to which most of these 


notabilities have been attracted is Medicine, | 


and of 65 so attracted, 54 studied in Ger- 
many, three in the United States, five in 
England, and three in France. 


The two | 


studies in which England drew most students | 
who have attained to eminence are Banking | 


and Politics; the United States come first 
in regard to Manufactures and Commerce; 
in General Culture, though behind Germany, 
England is far in advance of the United 
States. Another interesting set of facts con- 
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cerns the books in foreign languages which 
circulate in Japan. The preponderance, as 
might be expected, goes to English books 
(mostly technical); but for every 100 Eng- 


. lish books there are sold 50 German (medical 


for the most part, or scientific) and about 20 
French books (philosophy, sociology, law, 
fiction). The Library of the Imperial 
University at Tokyo has 68,000 English 
books, 45,000 German books, and 12,000 
French books. The number of French books 
yearly exported to Japan is reckoned at 
150,000. Among these fiction plays a con- 
siderable part, and it is noted that the pub- 
lic to which this appeals is very largely 
feminine. Although only a restricted num- 
ber of Japanese women speak French, it has 
been computed that in Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
one or two other large towns, there are 
several thousands of women able to read the 
language. The writers in favour are M. 
Gide, Proust, M. Paul Morand, M. Jean 
Cocteau, M. Paul Bourget, and M. Paul 
Claudel—with whom are also mentioned Rim- 
baud and Verlaine. 


N the second March number of the Mer- 

cure de France M. Charles S. Heymans dis- 
cusses the chapter on the execution of Edith 
Cavell in Von der Lancken’s ‘ Meine dreis- 
sig Dienstjahre.’ Before disputing claims 
that the execution was justified by law and 
equity, and the plea that the situation was 
made known too late for intervention, M. 
Heymans relates the endeavours, during the 
night of Oct, 11-12, 1915, made by Gibson, 
secretary of the American Legation at Brus- 
sels, de Leval, and the Spanish Minister, the 
Marquis de Villalobar, to find Von der 
Lancken and to enlist his authority, as chief 
of the ‘‘ Political Department ’”’ set up by 
Von Bissing in Brussels, in favour, at any 
rate, of postponement and appeal to a higher 
power. Von der Lancken was deaf alike to 
pity, and to considerations of international 
opinion. It was then urged that he should 
telephone to General Headquarters at Charle- 
ville, and have the matter laid before the 
Emperor. This Von der Lancken definitely 
refused to do: it was not possible at such an 
hour of the night. M. Heymans recalls the 
fine; retort made to him by Villalobar. ‘‘I 
cannot do such a thing as that,’’ the German 
said, “‘I am not a personal friend of my 
sovereign as you are of yours.’’ ‘‘ No,” said 
the Spaniard, “‘ and you would never deserve 
to be the friend of your sovereign if you 


| were not prepared, if need arose, to tell him 
| what might be disagreeable to him.”’ 
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WE have been interested in the Milroy lec- 

ture on Infectious Diseases in the Royal 
Navy, given recently by Dr. Sheldon F. Dud- 
ley and reported in the Lancet for March 14. 
One point Dr. Dudley makes is encouraging 
considering how dismal is the record in this 
matter ashore: he says that naval statistics 
show a rapid and steady fall of rheumatism 
since the ’sixties. The rate of decline was 
already fairly constant during the years pre- 
ceding the war, and since the war it has 
been accelerated. It is noted, too, that it 
became more rapid thar before between 1890 | 
and 1900, a period within which the incidence | 





of tonsillitis nearly doubled itself — a fact | 
which seems to threaten a prevalent theory 
of the cause of rheumatism. After mention- | 
ing some possible connections between rheu- | 
matism and other diseases, the lecturer con- 
cludes by saying that the decline in naval 
rheumatism ‘‘ is very satisfactory but very 
puzzling; all we can note is that during the 
whole period the sailors’ standard of living, 
diet, sobriety and social behaviour has stead- | 
ily advanced. There is even some flimsy | 
clinical evidence that life in the Royal Navy | 
of to-day actually ameliorates chronic rheu- 
matic pain. Several retired officers, who re- 
joined the Service for the war, have told me | 
their return to the sea coincided with the | 
disappearance of their rheumatism, to which | 
they had been martyrs since their retire- 
ment.”’ 


READERS who are interested in everything 
concerning Jeanne d’Arc may like to 
know of a paper by M. A. Thomas, en- 
titled ‘Jeanne d’Are au Crotoy,’ in the 
Jowrnal des Savants for last December—being 
a revi. w of the book of the same title by 
M. A, Huguet, published in 1929. The Maid 
was taken to the castle of Crotoy upon 
her capture by the Burgundians, and seems 
to have remained there for about a month — 
November-December, 1430—hefore being trans. 
ferred to Rouen. There was imprisoned there 
at the same time one Nicholas de Queueville 
(or better de Quiefdeville), Chancellor of 
Amiens Cathedral, whose mass the Maid | 
often heard and who heard her confession, | 
after which he declared that ‘‘ ipsa Johanna 
erat bona christiana et devotissima; et | 
quamplura bona ‘dicebat de eadem.’? The 
cause of his imprisonment is now discovered 
to have been resistance to the rapacity of his 
bishop; and besides some details of his life, 
M. Huguet has given us a sketch of the | 
career of another de Quiefdeville, William, 
employed in diplomatic service, who died in 
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Spain in 1428. A nephew of William’s, 
John, has also left traces of himself in: 
the records of the time. 


A QUERY in the mid-March Intermédiaire 

records a quaint name. There is in 
Belgian Luxembourg what we may call a 
manor-house known as ‘ La Converserie.’ The 
name is derived from its being supposed to 
be the place of St. Hubert’s conversion by the 
miraculous vision of the stag with the crucifix 
between his antlers. 


Two Hundred Years Ago 





From the London Journal. Saturday, 


March 27, 1731. 





On Sunday the Court went into Mourning, 
on Account of the Death of the Countefs of 


| Anhalt, of the Houfe of Anfpach, Sifter to 


her Majefty. The Ladies appeared in Black 
Silk, Plain Linnen, Crape Hoods, Black 
Fans, and Shammy Gloves. The Gentlemen 
appeared in Black Clothes Half-trim’d, 
Weepers, Shammy Shoes, Plain Linnen, 
Black Swords and Buckles. The faid Mourn- 


| ing is to be continued fix Weeks; after which 


they are to wear, viz., the Ladies fringed 
Linnen, and coloured Fans and Gloves, The 


' Gentlemen to wear colour’d Swords and 


Buckles, and no Weepers for fix Weeks more. 


. . . 


Their Majefties have declared their Inten- 
tion of dining in Publick, during the Court’s 
Continuance in Mourning. 


On Wednefday about Four in the After- 
noon, Meff. Richard and Thomas Woodward, 
Bankers in Exchange Alley, ftopt Payment ; 
Their Credit was exceeding great, and the 
Confusion occafioned hereby is inexpreffible; 
but ’tis believed that on the Delivery of the 


| laft Flora’s Treafure they'll be enabled to 


make good all their Engagements, they having 
lent great Sums of Money to Perfons inter- 
efted in the aforefaid Treafure. 


On Thurfday Night the Hon. Coote Molef- 


| worth, M.D., and John Amman, M.D., were 
| admitted Fellows of the Royal Society; and 


the Honourable Leonard Benedict Calvert, 


' Efq; Governor of Maryland, Son of the laft, 


and Brother to the prefent Lord Baltimore of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, was propofed and 
immediately elected by a full Ballot of Mem- 
bers prefent. 








— 
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Literary and Historical 
ss Wotes.. 


NOTES ON. SAMUEL AND WILLIAM 
HENRY IRELAND AND THE 
SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS. 
(See ante p. 201). 


HE ‘D.N.B.’ is mistaken in saying that 
‘“Joseph Ritson and George Steevens 
were among the earliest to inspect the 
papers.” Neither of them inspected the 
papers, or visited Ireland’s house for that 
purpose. 

With respect to the statement in the 
“D.N.B.’ that ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. 
Palmer resigned their characters [in the play 
of ‘ Vortigern’] on the specious excuse of 
ill-health,’’ this was not the case as far as 
regards Mrs, Siddons. She was really ill, 
and fully intended to perform in ‘ Vorti- 
gern.’ In March, 1796, she was studying 
her part, but at nearly the end of March 
she found herself too ill to proceed with 
it, as the following letters will show. 


To Mrs. Piozzi, My Dear Friend, One would 
think I had already furnished conjectures and 
lies sufficient for public gossip; but now the 
people here begin again with me. They say 
that I am mad and that is the reason of my 
confinement. I should laugh at this rumour 
were it not for the sake of my children to 
whom it may not be very advantageous to be 
supposed to inherit so dreadful a malady; and 
this consideration I am almost ashamed to own 
has made me seriously unhappy. However, I 
really believe I am in my sober senses one 
most heartily do I now wish myself with 
at dear Streatham, where I could as usual oy 
get all the torments and pains of illness and 
the world. But I fear I have now no chance 
of such happiness. 

All sensible persons are convinced that 
‘Vortigern’ is a most audacious imposter. If 
he be not I can only say that Shakespeare’s 
writings are more unequal than those of any 
other man. I am studying for ‘ Vortigern ’ 
and ‘ Almayda’ and only scrawl these few 
lines for fear you should have been frightened 
of some story of my biteing or barking. With 
love to all around you, I am your affectionate 
S. Siddons. London, March 1796. 


Mrs. Siddons’s compliments to Mr. Ireland; 
she finds that ‘ Vortigern’ is intended to be 


elegy next Saturday and begs to assure 
im that she is very sorry the weak state of 
her health after almost six weeks of indisposi- 
tion renders her incapable of even going to the 
necessary rehearsals of the play, much less to 
act. Had she been fortunately well she would 


have done all in her power to justify Mr. Ire- 
land’s polite sentiments on the subject when 
she had the honour of seeing him on Saturday. 

In consequence of Mrs, Siddons’s long ill- 
ness, R. B. Sheridan deprived her of her 
emoluments during that season, 

J. P. Kemble, in the ‘ Clubs of London,’ 
1828, did not assert ‘‘that he did all he 
could to save the piece,’’ neither did he deny 
that he tried to damn it. His endeavour to 
have it performed on April 1, his choice 
of Phillimore for the part of Hengist (the 
last actor who should have been chosen for 
such a character), his choice of the farce en- 
titled ‘My Grandmother’ to follow ‘ Vorti- 
gern,’ and his obstructive behaviour at the 
rehearsals, his long delay in providing the 
scenery, and the public manner in which he 
decried the play before its production, all 
tend to show his antagonism. 

Kemble’s account to the author of the 
‘Clubs of London’ is very inaccurate, pos- 
sibly caused by the interval of over thirty 
years. 

The Duke of Clarence was present at the 
performance, and encouraged the exertions of 
those favourable to the play, and ‘‘ made 
himself most wonderfully and most redicu- 
lously conspicuous on the occasion for its re- 
petition on the following Monday.’’ 

Charles Sturt, of Brownsea Castle, M.P. 
for Bridport, was in an orchestra box, and 
so strenuous was he for the play that when 
the servant came to take up the tragedy car- 
pet, Sturt dragged him by the neck and 
shoulders off the stage, and Kemble, when he 
gave out ‘ The School for Scandal,’ was pelted 
with apple-parings from the same hand. 

In the Drury Lane Theatre of that date, 
there was a row of boxes affixed to the in- 
ternal walls of the theatre, at the sides and 
back of what would now be called the dress- 
circle and the pit. It was the centre box, 
exactly opposite the stage, which was occu- 
pied by Samuel Ireland and his friends, one 
of these being Robert Merry, the dramatist. 
Mrs. Freeman and Jane Ireland were also 
in the box. Towards the end of the fourth 
act, Samuel came to the front of the box 
and, for a little time, leant his head on his 
arm and then left the box and went behind 
the scenes. William Henry was also in the 
box at first, and then withdrew to behind 
the scenes. J. P. Kemble’s statement to the 
author of the ‘ Clubs of London,’ that ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Henry was sitting in one of the upper 
boxes, apparently unconcerned, by the side of 


‘ Polly Thompson or some such personage,”’ 
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) 
was evidently a mistake, as William Henry, | 
in his ‘ Confessions,’ says 

I did not enter the theatre till a very suort | 
period previous to the rising of the curtain; | 
and the box [Sam. Ireland’s] being so very 
conspicuous, I soon retired from observation 
behind the scenes where I continued the greater 
part of the time of representation, engaged in | 
conversation with Mrs. Jordan. 


It was not on May 29 that William Henry 
left his father’s house for ever, but on Mon- 
day, June 6, 1796. 

That sumptuous volume, ‘ Miscellaneous | 
Papers and Legal Instruments Under the | 
Hand and Seal of William Shakeapesse,’ | 
containing fac-similes of the fabrications, 
was only issued to the subscribers (of whom 
there were one hundred and sixty-one) and | 
the Public Libraries, as, after the failure of | 
‘ Vortigern,’ the work was not put forward | 
for sale, and many of tlie subscribers returned | 
their copies. After Mrs. Freeman’s death in 
1802, the two hundred and thirty copies 
(being all that remained in the possession 
of the family) were destroyed by an order of 
Jane Ireland. | 

The slump in the sale of Samuel’s other 
works caused by the discovery of the spurious- 
ness of the Shakespeare MSS., and the loss 
incurred by the unsold copies of ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Papers’ printed on Whatman’s hand- 
made paper, subsequently caused Samuel 
great financial embarrassment, and he needed 
to meet his liabilities, about £300. This 
he seems to have borrowed from his friend, 
Chas, Alex. Crickett, M.P., of Smyth Hall, 
Ingatestone, as there is an entry in Samuel’s 
accounts of £300 owing to Crickett at 24 per 
cent interest, under date of February, 1798. 

About 1798 Samuel was suffering from 
diabetes, from which disease he ultimately 
died on June 14, 1800 (not July, as the 
‘D.N.B.’ has it). 

I have been unable to learn where Samuel 
was b uried; there is no entry of his} 
burial in the St. Clement Danes Register, | 
though that of Mrs, Freeman occurs. 

Samuel forgave his son in his will, the 
clause being :— 

I give to my son William Henry Ireland 
the repeating watch I have generally worn with 
the seals appendant and as I wish to die in 
peace and goodwill with all mankind I hereby 
freely and sincerely forgive my said son for 
having made me the innocent agent of mischief 
and imposition and do give unto him twenty 
pounds for mourning. 


An obituary notice of Samuel appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of September, 








1800, apparently written by John Nichols 
himself, which attributed the fabrications to 
Samuel. The Hon. John Byng, afterwards 
Lord Torrington, and his wife, were inti- 
mate friends of the Irelands, and Byng 
answered this attack in the same magazine 
under the pseudonym of ‘“T. W.” as 
follows :— 


Mr. Urban, Dee. 17. 

Having read in your Obituary, p. 901, a 
seemingly impartial account of the late Samuel 
Ireland, esq. I have no doubt but you will 
permit me to rescue the memory of an un- 
fortunate man from the statements of some 
malignant critics, and to lay his character 
smoothly in the grave, however scarred by the 
pen of hatred, malice and uncharitableness, 
attacked and massacred, like the Swiss guards 
in August 1792. Mr. I.’s fame has been exposed 
in the highway for the abuse and detraction of 
a wicked world. 

That he was a mechanic (a low term, dwelt 
upon), was very probable; and if so, it re- 
dounds highly to his credit to have come forth 
a literary man, a man possessed of many 
sciences (more than most men), and to have 
used them literally and fairly to an honest 
advantage. 

That Mr. I. purchased many books was well 
known; but why is he to be termed a speculator 
more than can be any other gentleman book- 
collector who buys, sells, and exchanges? No 
man has a right to heap the term, disgraceful 
forgery upon the deceased (to whom it was 
deadly), unless the writer could prove his 
assertions, and as to the ostentatious display 
of Mr. I., an eager man of hope, it might surely 
have been pardoned, when he gave up his time, 
without any remuneration, for his civil, hos- 
pitable, fatiguing display of the Shakespeare 
{SS An attempt somewhere was made 
(scarcely now developed;) but the man who 
accuses the deceased of an audacious attempt, 
and of complicity, can have made but few 
inquiries into the circumstances of the forgery. 
Living, beloved by his family, and esteemed by 
many men of worth and learning; Mr. I. gained 
an honest livelihood by his engravings, and 
by his writings on various topics. 

Few men united in one person (as Mr. I. did), 
the draughtsman, the engraver, and the pen- 
man; and yet these several branches of know- 


| ledge have been alleged with infamy against 
| his memory. Mr. I. died a martyr to false 


hope, easy credulity, and despair; and but for 
an imposition almost forced upon him, might 
now have flourished an healthy and happy man. 
From a warmth of hope, from the advice of 
his friends, and from the suffrages of the 
learned, Mr. I. too easily believed a mass of 
forgeries handed to him by his only son. 
Flattered to ruin, destruction and death, he 
struggled on (neither a planner nor assistant 
in the fraud) till, deserted by many who should 
have shielded him, left to poverty, obloquy, 
and despair, he fell a victim to a shaft shot 
from the nearest hand. The latter months of 


cD 
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Mr. I.’s life would frame a most melancholly 
tale. His forgiveness of the youth who drew 
the fatal bow, his tender parting with his 
family, and his resignation to his hastened 
end, should have screened him from the en- 
venomed sting even of an enemy. 

Yours &c. T. W. 


On July 4, 1796, William Henry married 
Alice Crudge at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
{and not on June 6, as given in the ‘ D.N.B.’) 

Nothing is known about Alice Crudge. 
The Marriage Register gives two people of 
the name of Crane as witnesses to the mar- 
riage. The last we hear of Alice is in a 
letter from William Henry to his father, 
dated 1798. As William Henry married 
again in 1804, we must conclude that Alice 
had died previously. 

After leaving his father’s house, William 
Henry, according to William Cobbett’s ac- 
count, crept into a beggarly lodging in an 
alley in Swallow Street, and existed there 
ten days upon four pounds of potatoes. 
About this time he gave an address at Hay 
Hill, not far from Swallow Street. At this 
time (1796) he was a constant visitor at the 
Hon. John Byng’s house in Duke Street, 
who, together with his amiable wife, showed 
him much kindness, and did their best to 
reconcile Samuel to his son, trying to con- 
vince the father that William Henry was 
quite capable of having written ‘ Vortigern ’ 
and ‘ Henry II’ by producing to him com- 
positions which William had written in their 
presence. But Samuel persisted in believing 
that his son was the tool of some unknown 
people, and that the MSS. were genuine, and 
refused to acknowledge that these later com- 
positions were equal to the pseudo-plays. 
William was on terms of intimacy with two 
of Byng’s sons, Frederick (afterwards nick- 
named ‘‘ Poodle Byng’’) and Henry John. 

Gilbert Francklyn, of Wimpole Street, a 
retired West India planter (whom William 
at a later date confused with Governor 
Franklin), was also one of William’s confi- 
dants as to his authorship of the MSS. 
Francklyn promised William pecuniary help 
after he had left his father’s house, which, 
however, when required, was not forthcom- 
ing. Byng attributed the cause to the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Francklyn, a domineering 
woman. It was in consequence of Franck- 
lyn’s promise of assistance that Byng ar- 
ranged with his friends, the Winders of 
Vaynor Park, Montgomeryshire, to receive 
William as a guest with a view to settling 
him at their farm. Whilst staying with the 





| Winders, William composed some lines on 
‘ Avarice’ to convince them that he was not 
incapable of having fabricated the two plays. 
| At the end of July, 1796, Mr. Dowdes- 
| well, of Pull Court, Wores., who was Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer in the Rock- 
ingham administration, when visiting the 
| Winders, made the acquaintance of William, 
| and at Mrs. Winder’s request, lent him five 
| guineas and invited him to stay at Pull 
| Court, giving him a letter for his agent 
| there, desiring that William should be ac- 
| commodated at the Court while he chose to 
stay in that neighbourhood. William accord- 
ingly took advantage of this invitation, but 
| left before Aug. 12, having borrowed six 
+ guineas of Dowdeswell’s agent (Mr. Stone), 
saying he would repay it to Mr, Dowdeswell 
by a draft. On April 17, 1798, Dowdeswell 
wrote to Samuel Ireland that these sums, 
amounting to £12 7s, in all, still remained 
unpaid. Mrs. Winder also lent William five 
which the Hon. John Byng repaid 
Byng himself lent him at least five 





| : 
| guineas, 


| to her. 
| guineas, 
| From Pull Court William went to Bristol, 
and made the Ostrich Inn on Durdham Downs 
| his head-quarters. While there he called on 
| Mr. Cottle at Bristol, and wrote some speci- 
| mens of his Shakespearian fabrications for 
| him, He also interviewed Mrs. Newton, Chat- 
terton’s sister, and inspected the old chests, 
then empty, in St. Mary Redcliff Church, in 
which Chatterton asserted he had found the 
old MSS. 

Symonds Brendon, of Sunning, a friend of 
the Irelands, wrote to Samuel Ireland as 
follows : — 

A friend has just left us who lately met with 
a young man in Gloucester travelling on foot 
in Trousers, by the name of Ireland. He said 
he was intimately acquainted with Mr. Byng, 
that he had been in the 8ist Regiment and 
professed a violent love for antiquities, and 
when an old book was spoken of, expressed a 
most eager wish to see it, and have it if money 
could procure it—yet I understand coin of the 
present reign was to the young Antiquary as 
precious as old gold, and that he was glad to 
borrow a few bright guineas—He was described 
as very sprightly and very dashing, a spouting 
Richard, one who would have been a choice 
companion for young Harry and Co. and well 
suited in these days for certain folks of like 
disposition. 

William returned to London in October or 
the beginning of November, 1796. 


G. Hitper Lists. 
(To be continued). 
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SPANISH SKETCHES. 

3. In a SpanisH CLINIC. 
[* was a large white house on the outskirts of 
the town, and from the upper windows one 


could look across to the mountains behind 
Malaga, rugged grey-brown ranges. 


| 


so little knowledge of counting that the exact 


| money for each dozen eggs has to be given 


them, it is too much for them to receive the 


| money all in a lump. Even in the shops 


The en- | 


trance opened on to a_ pleasant hall-room | 


with stone-tiled floor in black and white, and 


basket chairs with cushions; and here all | 


day long from early morning till late even- 
ing, sat patients, mostly peasant-folk, wait- 
ing to see the doctor, or convalescents, or 
some of the numerous ftiends and relations. 
How they chattered! The buzz of their some- 
what nasal tones never ceased, 


banana and apricot-trees, Japanese medlars 
and rose-bushes, and in the centre was a 
marble fountain in which one lonely gold-fish 
flashed its tail in the sunlight. The apricots 
hung in luscious yellow clusters, and huge 
deep red petals of the banana flower strewed 
the ground; the yellow-green fruit hung 


temptingly above one’s head under the bright | 


green, ragged leaves. 


The Andalusians are not addicted to disci- | 


have made the matron of an English hos- | 


pital shudder! The men patients smoked 
everywhere, and talking went on in the rooms 
till quite late at night. 


troy them! And the noise! It seemed im- 
possible for these people to walk or talk 


Flies abounded, and | 
even Keating’s powder did not seem to des- | 


the adding is all done on paper, the simplest 
mental arithmetic being beyond them! 

The doctor came about 9 a.m., an ex- 
tremely capable surgeon trained abroad. The 
peasants regarded him as a sort of god, and 
brought him many touching tokens of grati- 
tude, fruit, flowers, fowls, etc. These latter 
were brought alive, tied up in rush baskets, 
looking very uncomfortable, poor things. One 
soldier, wounded in Morocco, insisted on his 
accepting a much loved canary. Sometimes 


This hall opened on to a garden full, of | ase wee Sve or sie Wig spenehoone © Se 


morning to be got through, and the two 
foreign sisters had their hands full. In 
Spain most of the nursing is done by nuns, 
who are more or less inefficient, as they re- 
ceive no proper training, so Dr. L—— got 
his sisters from abroad. The wards were all 
smallish rooms containing five or six beds, 
and the patients were mostly paying from 


| five to seven pesetas a day and extra for ban- 


dages; nearly all were of the peasant class. 


° | u ing: y nn - 
pline, and some of the arrangements would | Two mornings a week Dr. L mere tae com 


sultations, and the hall was packed with 
people waiting to see him; and in the after- 
noons many came to be bandaged free of 
charge by the sisters. 

The visiting hours were 3—6 p.m., and 
long before that time a horde of people bear- 


| ing all kind of weird-looking parcels arrived. 


quietly. The servants sang monotonous An- | 


dalusian songs all day long. 


At 6 a.m. the many churches in the neigh- | 


bourhood began to peal for Mass, and soon 
after one of the washer-women arrived and 
chattered loudly to the night nurse. 
came breakfast, consisting of coffee and 
‘‘tejeringos,’’ long, crisp things made of 
flour fried in oil; delicious strong coffee, as 
the Spaniards love it. The servants all 
stole, and a sharp eye had to be kept on the 
washing in the garden, and all the eatables 
were locked away in the store-room. Yet the 


Then | 


cook managed to hide eggs and meat in ob- | 
scure corners of the kitchen, to be carried | 


away at night under the long shawl which | eye 
| mountain villages are so remote that only 


' mules and donkeys can reach them, and the 


the poor women wear, 
Sellers of eggs, cheese and fruit came at 


all times and had to be bargained with, walk- | 


ing off with their wares to return a few 
hours later! Nothing in Spain is bought at 
the price asked for it, for they dearly love 
haggling and despise you if you cannot 
drive a good bargain. 


But the peasants have 


I had often wondered how they whiled the 
time away, for they never left before 6 
o’clock, till one day, happening to go into 
one of the rooms, I found one visitor reading 
a newspaper to himself and another playing 
dominoes with the male attendant. 

One afternoon a number of sturdy peas- 
ants arrived, bearing a stretcher on which 
lay a sick woman. They had brought her 
from a remote mountain village, walking day 
and night in four relays of six men. ‘They 
did not seem at all tired; all had intelligent 
faces; the husband stroked his wife’s pale 
face very tenderly as she was borne into the 
hospital with a sort of canopy above her head 
as a protection from the sun. Some of the 


sick have to be brought to Malaga on a 
donkey or in the more comfortable way des- 
cribed. 

Many of the peasants were really very 
poor, but others imposed on the doctor’s kind- 
ness of heart, and he had grown mistrustful. 
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Accordingly, when one ‘aii peilons tiie | 
said he’ 


individual presented himself and 
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could not pay, he was told he could not be > 


operated upon. At last the man said he 
would go to look for the money in his village, 
and apparently he found it, for he appeared 
again in a few days with the sum required ! 
Others declared they could not pay when the 
day came round, and then under pressure 
produced one thousand pesetas 
be changed. The Andalusian peasant is a 
curious mixture of avarice and generosity ; 


(£25) to. 


he gives his all when he is grateful, but | 
pays very unwillingly that which can legiti- , 


mately be required of him. 
Vv. B. 


ICROGENIC’”’: ‘‘ PHOTOGENIC”’: 


| 1679, to one Margaret Pike, 


| wich, 


“OVERGROUND.’’—As a student of | 


English, I keep an eye on new 
usages, The business of the films has pro- 
duced the words ‘‘ microgenic’’’ and “ photo- 
genic.’’ I presume they come from the United 
States and are founded on the 
‘‘eugenic,’? meaning of the kind suited for 
production by photographs or by the micro- 
phone. In the Saturday Review for Feb. 14, 
Mr, Samuel Goldwyn had an article on ‘ The 
Future of the Film Industry,’ including the 


words or | 


model of | 


7 


sl aneinie appear to have had the same origin 
as those above mentioned in Holland. There 
are old seals still preserved of Pick, in 1297; 
Piecke, 1365; Pyek, 1595; Pyeck, 1404; Peik, 
1418; Peeck, 1454; Piec, 1420; and many 
others.2 

Mr. Richard Peycke, of Berlin, writing, 
under date of 24 Dec., 1930, says: ‘‘ As far 
as I can make out, the very oldest members 
must have had their domicile in the Rhine- 
lands, near Kssen, Dortmund and probably 
at Miinster and Wesel in Westphalia.” 

Early in the eighteenth century, there ap- 
pear to have been some English Pikes in 
Holland. A pass was granted, 19 June, 
to go to Hol- 
land. A pass authorizing Edward Baist, 
of Norwich, merchant, to go via Har- 
to Holland, was issued on the recom- 
mendation of B. Pike and Thomas Sowter.4 
It may be noted, here, that there are long 
lists of passes from England to Holland, in 
the State Papers, Domestic, Anne, vol. ii. 

It may be possible, also, that some of the 
Dutch Pieks removed to England and changed 
the spelling of their name to Pike or Pyke, 
but there seems not to be any direct evi- 
dence of this, 

One Charles Pike, merchant, was living in 


| Amsterdam, circa 1729, but whether he was 


following passage :—‘‘An actor may be ‘photo- , 


age and have personality and appearance, 
ut that is not enough. 


He must also be | 


‘microgenic,’ that is to say, he must have | 


a voice that is suitable for the microphone 

There are, however, a 
who are perfectly microgenic and whose suc- 
cess is very great.’’ 

In the Daily Express for March 13 a young 
woman is described as having a ‘‘ photogenic 
forehead.’’ 

The word ‘‘ overground,’’ which I noticed 
on a ’busman’s cap, seems designed to pair 
with the ‘‘ Underground.’’ It yet remains to 
be seen, however, whether the omnibus ser- 
vice or any part of it will be generally called 
“the Overground.” 

V. R. 


IEKS AND PIKES IN HOLLAND.—The 


few artists | 


of English or Dutch ancestry is not quite 
clear. He seems to have had some com- 
mercial transactions with or for Thomas 
Wilkieson, also a merchant in Amsterdam, 
and indeed, the latter, in his will, dated 
Sept, 2, 1729, names.Charles Pike, as execu- 
tor. In an earlier will, this Thomas 
Wilkieson mentions his parents, Alexander 
Wilkieson and Elisabeth Wilson, residing at 
Edinburgh, Scotland. There is some reason 


| to believe that this same Thomas Wilkieson, 


or perhaps a son bearing the identical name, 
may have migrated from Amsterdam to Lon- 
don. One Thomas Wilkison, of St. Margaret, 


| Lothbury, London, merchant, was the 
guardian of Ann Elizabeth Pike, who, as of 
| St. Catherine Cree, spinster, over twenty 


| and under twenty-one years of age, married, 
| 5 March, 1745/6, Jacob van Utgall Jeansson, 


Dutch family of Pick has been long estab- | 


lished in the Netherlands, The former spel- 


ling was Pieck, although still other forms, | 


Fyock, Pyck, etc., 
1303.1 


appear in records, 


circa | 


The modern German families of Peicke or | 


re ‘Het Geslacht Piek,’ by G. van Klaveren; 
Rotterdam, 1916. 


of St. Catherine Cree, gent.6 
E. F, 

2 ‘Das Geschlecht Peicke,’ os C. Peicke, 
(Gross-Ottersleben); Magdeburg, 1913. 

3 State Papers, Domestic, William III. 
(Public Record Office, London). 

4 State Papers, Domestic, Entry Book, 389. 

5 “‘N. & Q! clviii. 266, 394. 

6 Ibid. clvii. 173. 











Readers’ Queries. 





‘“TTEAD HOUSE.’’—Was the name ‘‘ The 
Headhouse’’ common in former times, 
for the principal house in a village? A mem- 
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ber of my family lived at a house so named | 
in Mapperley, Derbyshire, in the seventeenth | 


century, as appears by a deed in my posses- 
sion. 


The name seems to suggest the manor | 


house, or largest house in the village, and | 


the deed refers to orchards, ‘‘ barnes,’’ out- 
houses, stables, and gardens attached to the 
house. But on looking at the Lay Subsidy 
Rolls, temp. Charles II, I find that my rela- 
tive was assessed on only two hearths for 
Chimney Tax, which suggests a small place. 
Moreover, he owned another house in another 


| QBADIAH RICH.—We 


parish, on which he was taxed on seven | 
hearths ; so that ‘‘ The Headhouse ”’ was only | 


a secondary residence. 
hear if any readers have come 
‘‘ headhouse,’ and if the word is in use in 
any part of the country to-day. 


Witrrep H. Howpen. 


I should much like to | 


across a | known book-seller who migrated from Eng- 
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life, Aug. 9, 1841, of the steamer Erie off 


| Silver Creek, N.Y., on which occasion the 


wheelsman, Luther Fuller, hung on to the 
wheel in an effort to reach the shore until 
the rope connecting it with the rudder was 
burned; but so far from perishing, he died 
in the Erie, Pa., almshouse in 1900, a drunk- 
ard and a convicted counterfeiter, under the 
name of James Rafferty, aged 87. I have 
suspected that Dickens, who was in _ this 
region a few years after the disaster, may 
have been the author of the original article, 
but a professed authority thought this impos- 
sible, or at least unlikely. 
FrepERIcK J. SHEPARD. 
Formerly of the Buffalo Public Library. 
wonder whether 
any reader can put us in touch with 
some source of information regarding the 


date of the birth of Obadiah Rich, the well- 


land to America in the early years of the 


| last century and died there on Jan. 20, 1850? 
| Perhaps there are still living in England 


‘THE HELMSMAN OF LAKE ERIE.’— | 


For years I have been trying to learn 
the name of a British magazine of 1845 which 


contained an article entitled ‘The Helmsman | 


of Lake Erie,’ and the authorship of the 
article. It was reprinted in the Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser of Sept. 13, and in the 
Western Literary Messenger of Buffalo of 
Oct. 4, and told how John Maynard, wheels- 
man of a burning steamer on Lake Erie, 
saved the lives of the passengers, but perished 
himself. Its English origin was shown by the 
use of such words as ‘‘ helmsman,’”’ “‘ quay,”’ 
and ‘‘blue peter,’? unknown in the 


harbour. 
verses by Horation Alger, Jr., in the New 


some of his descendants, since his business 
was carried on in London after his death 
by two of his sons. 

R. A. Brown. 


HE COLOUR OF MAY.-—Shelley, in ‘ The 
Question,’ st. iii, speaks of ‘‘ Green 
cowbind and the moonlight-coloured may.’’ 
What is the point of calling may ‘“ moon- 
light-coloured ’’ ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


be GENTLEMAN >: XVI CENTURY USE. 


—I have before me the will of a large 


| sheep-farmer on Salisbury Plain in the early 


Great | t] i 
Lake vocabulary, and by a reference to the;  8°nvieman. 
steamer as having been at anchor in Buffalo | 


The article was the basis of some | !00Sely, as in the present day? 


York Ledger of about 1872, which have been | 


a favourite schoolboy recitation ; of a drama. 
tic passage in one of John B. Gough’s tem- 
perance lectures; of a German poem popular 


to this day; and possibly of John Hay’s | 
‘ Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle,’ though in | 


the last-named the hero is the engineer, In 
all the others his name is John Maynard, 
though the steamer bears such inappropriate 
lake names as the ‘‘ Jersey,’’? the ‘‘ Ocean 
Queen,’? and the ‘‘Swallow,’’ and 


| Henry Herman. 


sixteenth century. He describes himself as 
Would this indicate that he 
was armigerous, or was the term used 
I should be 
grateful for suggestions from genealogists, 
G. E, R. D. 


‘ QHATTERTON >: A PLAY.—In a Biblio- 
' graphy of Chattertoniana compiled by 
Sir F. A. Hyett and William Bazeley (1914) 
there is the following item :— 
1884. ‘Chatterton’=A New and Original 


Play in one Act, by Henry Arthur Jones and 
The Theatre (July 1, 1884, 


| pp. 37-39) has a notice of this Play which was 


in the | 


German poem the incident is placed “ only | 


ten minutes from Buffalo.”’’ 


Years ago I) 


satisfied myself that the only basis for the | 
legend was the burning with great loss of 


performed at the Princess Theatre on May 22, 
1884. 


IT cannot find a copy of this play in the 
British Museum. Has it been published ? 


G. W. Wricart. 
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RISH FAMILIES: INFORMATION | 

WANTED.—I should be so grateful were | 

any readers to supply me with information | 
concerning the following Irish families :— 

Lamprey, of Dublin. 

Manypenny or Moneypenny, of Dublin. 

Roan, of Kildare. 

Pretious, of Quinsborough and Purefoy’s 
Place, Co, Kildare. 

Scanlan of Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal. 

Hamilton, of Ballymadonnell, Co. Donegal. 

Frith, of Cornagrade, Co. Fermanagh. 

Napier, of Tobercurry, Co. Sligo. 

Also any particulars concerning the ances- 
try (paternal or maternal) of Elizabeth 
Brookes, who m. Leonard Hatfield at St. 
Catherine’s, Dublin, on 22 Dec., 1680. 

Epwarp S. Gray. 
ERGUSSON.—What is known of the officer 
of this name, in the Mahratta service, 
referred to at p. 301 of the late Herbert 
Compton’s ‘ European Military Adventurers 
in Hindustan ’? 





H. Buttock, 
Capt. | 
Ardwell, Naini Tal. 
ARS.—Particulars of Ensign Alexander 
Mars are asked for. He is mentioned at 
p. 155 of ‘ Notes relative to the late Tran- 
sactions in the Mahratta Empire’ (London, 
1804), as having been in Daulat Rao Sind- 
hiah’s service and surrendering to Wellesley 
in October, 1803. 
H. Buitock, 
Capt. 
AJOR JOSEPH ALEXANDER.—He was 
in the Gwalior service c. 1822. Had a 
son, Napoleon. Further details are re- 
quired: he was probably French. 


H. Butwock. 


ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION, — I am 

anxious to identify an old portrait, prob- 
ably of seventeenth century date, and possibly 
of an individual connected with Hampshire 
or Dorset. A shield of arms on the panel 
— to be, Arg. a pale ? wavy ? nebuly 
sable. 


P, D. M. 


OGHOURT.—Would someone among your 
readers be kind enough to inform me 
what exactly is the Bulgarian method of 
preparing yoghourt? 
D. Jonson. 





Dornoch, Skeyton, Norwich, 


{ 


ARLBOROUGH HOUSE, — This build- | 
ing in St. James’s Park was erected by ! 
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Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, at a cost 
of between forty and fifty thousand pounds, 
as stated in her ‘Memoirs.’ The land was 
first granted to her for fifty years, on which 
she paid a rent to the Exchequer (amount 


| not given), but the gift was probably made 


subsequently. Considering the value of 
money and the rates of wages at that period, 
the cost seems high. Who was the architect, 
and was the interior extensively embellished 
at that time? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


INDSOR PARK DEER. — It is stated 
in the ‘ Memoirs’ of Sarah, Duchess of 


| Marlborough, that she held the office of 


Ranger of the great and little parks at Wind- 
sor, when it was necessary, to answer the 
Crown warrants, to keep up four or five 
thousand head of deer in the Park. What is 
the probable number maintained at the pre- 
sent day? 

J. Lanpreark Lucas. 


OBERT BROWNING AND METEOR- 
OLOGY. — An interesting note, by 
B. W. S., with this title, is in Nature, 
Ix. (1899) 245-46. It refers to the description 
of the Aurora Borealis in ‘ Easter Day,’ and 
asks where the poet could have seen the 
Aurora. I cannot trace any answer, and 
should be glad of information, 
J. ARDAGH. 


ROWNING: ‘SORDELLO.’—In all the 

’ editions accessible to me (1863, 1889, 
1896), a passage in Book iv, ll. 62 ff. reads 
thus: 

Men prattled, freelier than (sic) the crested 

zaunt 

White ostrich with a horse-shoe in her beak 

Was missing C*. from the assemblage of 

Legates of the East Lombard League]. 

Surely ‘‘ than ”’ ought to be “‘ that ’’?? Men 
spoke out more boldly because of the absence 
of Kcelin’s heraldic flag from amongst the 
others. 

While on ‘Sordello,’? I have noted that, 
alone of the 5983 lines, iv. 281, is a singleton 
without a rhyming companion. 

S. 


EWMAN SURNAME.—I would like very 
much to know something of the origin 

and history of the name of Newman, with as 
many instances as possible in which the name 
occurs previous to the seventeenth century. 
How came so many Jews to bear the name, 
and why do so many people think the name 


is of Jewish origin ? 
J. N. D. 
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Replies. 

NOTES ON ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 
PLAYHOUSES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
(clx. 147, 165, 183, 209). 


Ricumonp, Yorks. Your correspondents 
do not mention this little theatre, which is 
interesting because the building remains so 
much in its original state, It was discov- 
ered by a friend of mine, a Richmond lady 
much interested in antiquities, who showed it 


proved in circumstances since I saw it. It 


' ig now the Victoria Auction Rooms, and in 


to me some years ago, and as I write from | 


memory I cannot be exact as to the dates. 


friars Wynd for the erection of a suitable 
theatre, The terms of the lease seem rather 
to imply that there had previously been some 
temporary booth. My friend traced eleven 


hood, all of the early part of the nineteenth 


cleaning it for the purpose there were found 
on the walls of the two principal boxes to 
the right and left of the stage painted coats 
of arms; on one side the Corporation arms, 
on the other those of the Earl of Zetland, 
whose seat Aske Hall is in the neighbourhood. 


M. H. Dopps 
Your correspondents 


‘Richmond,’  viz., 
(Surrey)’’ and 


RicHMOND, SURREY, 
have two entries under 
‘*Richmond, or Sheen 
‘‘Richmond Green.’’ These are one and the 
same town, viz., Richmond, Surrey. The 
earliest theatre in Richmond was opened by 
Penkethman on June 6, 1719, and was re- 


; 3 | built by Chapman, the actor, in 1733. In 
In 1787 or 1789 the corporation of Rich- | 


mond leased to Mr. Butler a site in Grey- , 


1756 no licence could be obtained, and so 
Theophilus Cibber, son of Colley Cibber, ad- 
vertised it as a ‘‘ Cephalic Snuff Warehouse,” 
announcing that he would also open a his- 
trionic academy for instruction in the art 


; n | of acting, and proposed to give public re- 
playbills in various hands in the neighbour- | 


century ; one which hangs framed in a tobac- | 
conists’s shop is for a visit of Edmund Kean | 


in the ‘ Iron Chest’ in the teens of the nine- 
teenth century. When I saw the building it 
was used by a corn-merchant as a warehouse 
and was full of sacks of cattle-food, poultry- 
food and dog-biscuits. It retains, however, 
many traces of its origin. The pay-box still 


remains at the door by which the audience | 


was admitted, with the staircase up to the 
gallery and the gallery itself. Under the 
gallery the seats were divided into large boxes 
by woodwork on which some of the painted 
ornamentation still remains. There 


hearsals; although so disguised, it was in 
reality the continuance of the theatre. 

Then a new theatre was built on Rich- 
mond Green in 1765, by James Dance, whose 
theatrical name was James Love. Dance was 
the son of the architect of the Mansion House, 
and, with the financial help of relatives, built 
this theatre, which was opened on June 15, 
1765. It remained in existence and in use 
until 1884, when it was demolished. It was 
famous for its associations with Edmund 
Kean, who died in a room adjoining it in 
1833, and is buried in the parish church of 


| Richmond. Garrick frequently played there, 


were | 


presumably more seats on the central floor | 
space, but these have been cleared away. The | 


proscenium remains, and above the stage 
space there is a loft with some of the tackle 
for fixing and lowering the scenery ; there is, 
however, no stage and no traces of its erec- 
tion. The floor slopes up slightly to the back 
wall, and this may perhaps have been the 
only elevation for the actors. 

The dressing-room was under the stage, a 
cellar at that end, but as the building is 
built on a very steep slope, there are a door 
and a window into the street at the other end, 
these giving the only ventilation to the room. 


and Helena Faucit, Lady Martin, made her 
début on the stage at Richmond. There is 
a large number of playbills in the Richmond 
Public Library. 
A. Crecin PIper, 
Borough Lbrarian. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Rye. We have in the Rye Museum play- 
bills relating to playhouses or theatres both at 
Rye, Sussex, and Lydd, Kent, neither of 
which appears in your correspondents’ list. 

That Rye had a theatre in the eighteenth 
century is well known, and its site, now occu- 
pied by the Baptist Church, well authenti- 


| cated. The earliest playbill is unfortunately 


Communication from the dressing-room to the | 
stage seems to have been by way of a ladder | 


and a trap-door, 
The building has changed hands and im- 


undated, but one dated Jan. 4, 1803, is in 
the Museum, and a series as late as 1831. 
The playbill relating to the theatre at 
Lydd, Kent, is dated June 24, 1800 but I 
have no knowledge of its position or history. 
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Both these oii playbills commence with | booth in Mr. 


a play of Shakespeare’s and finish with ‘ The | 
Turnpike Gate,’ 
at the time. 
L. A. VIDLER, 
Hon. Curator. 
Rye Museum, 


Marcate. Your contributors, in their 
very interesting article state (ante 
that the ‘‘ Dean’’ Theatre was built here in 
1762. I think that the name should be 
‘** Dane,’’ as it was, 1 believe, on Dane Hill, 
and close to Dane Park. 


J. LaNnpFeAR Lucas. 


What towns were included in the Thorn- | Weed 


ton Circuit? John Cole Tompkins, in ‘ The 
Tompkins Diary’ (Sussex Archaeological 
Collections, Vol, lxxi), writes under 5 Oct., 
1807 : 
del 

Erected. 
In February, 1809, he writes: ‘‘ Last Year 
Mr. Thornton built the Theatre at Arundel 
adjoining my Mothers house, Cost £1,300, 


adjoining My Mother’s house was 
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Usher’s raff-yard’’ in Queen 
Street, at the head of the Side in 1728. At 
this time the theatre in the Moot Hall was 
going on and continued doing so up to 1742. 


| A rival theatre was the one known as the 


“* Castle Garth Theatre,’’ opened in 1781, but 


| the most fashionable playhouse at this time 
| was the theatre attached to the Turk’s Head 


p. 183). 


on leasehold Ground for 60 years.’’ (Now | 
No, 18, Maltravers Street). 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
44, Arundel Road, Littlehampton. 


Hutu. The notes concerning Hull given at 
the second reference, need revision, 

In 1748 two or three members of the Cor- 
poration formed themselves into a company, 
and one of the Assembly Rooms in Dagger 
Lane was taken for the purpose of presenting 
stage-plays. 
of Gleadow and Dibb’s first brewery. 

In 1767 Tate Wilkinson built a theatre in 


| attend the 
| (See ‘ 
These rooms stood on the site | 


George Yard, where the chapel now stands. | 


Shortly 


called ‘‘ Habbershaw’s Land’”’ in Finkle 


after this he bought some property | 
| dians. 


Street, and built a plain but roomy theatre | 


called the Theatre Royal. 
in 1768. 
The opening piece was ‘ Love in a Village, 


This was opened 


| Richard Stoddart and Richard Douglas. 


? | under the name of the ‘‘ Oxford.”’ 


which was followed by a farce called ‘ The | 
| (‘ History of Stockton-on-Tees,’ by M. Heavi- 
| Sides). 


Citizen.’ 

In 1810 the Theatre Royal in Humber 
Street was built by John Wilkinson, son of 
Tate Wilkinson, and it opened with the 
tragedy of ‘ Tancred and Sigismunda.’ This 
theatre was destroyed by fire 13 Oct., 1859. 

(See ‘ Kingstonia,’ 
Symons, 1889). 


NEwcasTLeE, The remarks here are in need 


of amendment in several particulars. 
Local records give accounts of the produc- 
Beggars’ Opera’ in 


tion of the ‘ 


‘““This Year the New Theatre at Arun- | Penley in 1837. 


Inn opened in 1747. ‘This continued in use 
for about forty years; till, in fact, the open- 
ing on Jan. 2, 1788, of the theatre in Mosley 
Street, known as the Theatre Royal, The 
date 1788 is three years before the ‘date given 
at the third reference. Its first managers 
were Austin and Whitelock from the Turk’s 
The successor to this establishment 
was the Theatre Royal in Grey Street. which 
was opened under the management of Mr. 
For confirmation of the 
above, reference should be made to the 1888 


Likewise the Worthing Theatre.” /and 1889 volumes of the Monthly Chronicle 


(Newcastle) and R, J. Charleton’s ‘ History 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne.’ 

ScarsoroucH. Although there exists no 
authentic account of its origin, it is known 
that a playhouse called the Theatre Royal 
was situated in St. Thomas Street, Scar- 
borough. Records show that plays were pre- 
sented here in 1733, and at one time the place 
was under the control of Stephen Kemble, 
who held the lease for several years.  Per- 
formances only took place in the afternoon. 
It closed in time for fashionable society to 
Assembly Rooms 1n the evening. 
History of Scarborough,’ by Joseph 
Brogden Baker). 

Srocxton-on-TEEs. About the beginning of 
1776 a barn in the Green Dragon yard, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, was converted into a theatre and 
opened by Thomas Bate’s company of Come- 
During its later history Henry Powell 
Then followed 
It 
subsequently degenerated into a music-hall 
The pre- 
in 1866. 


was lessee for several seasons. 


sent Theatre Royal was _ opened 


H. Askew. 


| THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Alderman John | 


iI 


‘the great | 


OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 
(clx. 3, 21, 40, 57, 174, 207). 


NOW reply to Mr, Burcu. This gentle- 
man sent a letter to The Times Literary 
Supplement some three or four years ago, in 
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which he summoned me to answer for the | 
error of including the solitary tract, ‘‘ Mer- | 
curius Domesticus 1679’’ in the ‘ Handlist,’ 
and, as far as I remember, analysed the con- 
tents of this tract. Then, as now, his tone | 
was somewhat provocative, and, I think, he | 
knew nothing about the ‘‘ Reprinted 1853.’’ 
If he had adopted the course of writing to | 
me personally, I should have replied, telling | 
him that his proofs were unnecessary and 
(this would have saved him from making his 
present mistakes) should also have directed | 
him to the authorities giving the fullest pos- | 
sible information about all the papers of 


1679. As it was, I left his letter un- | 
answered. | 
Now, once more, Mr. Burcn’s_ proper | 


course would have been to write to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
asking why I was so emphatic in my state- | 
ments that certain papers of 1679 “did not 
exist.’’ In ordinary courtesy I should have 
been bound to reply, naming my authorities. 
Everyone would have been spared a hunt, the | 
lists enabling all to say that such a paper “did 
not exist,’’ and that, on the other hand, such 
and such a paper “did exist” (as I told 
Mr. Mitrorp in my last article), although 
no copy has yet been traced of it. As it is 
Mr. Burcn’s boomerang returns and strikes 
him with both ends. Here is an example of 
a periodical not in the ‘ Handlist,’ because 
the British Museum contains no copy of it. 
‘“The Haarlem Currant, a translation into 
English, sold at the Ship in St. Paul’s 
( ‘hurchyard, began at the beginning of Janu- | 
_ (1680) and so continued to numb. 11, 
Feb, 19, and then left off.’’ | 





As I have never seen a copy, I turned | 
with curiosity to the ‘ Census,’ and found | 
the following item :— | 

‘©293. Haerlem Courant truly rendered 
into English. Haarlem and London, 1680. | 
TxU (Nos. 1, 7, 9, Jan. 16-17, 13-17, | 
18-21 1680).’’ 


Austin, Texas, is indicated by ‘‘ TxU.”’ 

Mr. Burcn informs us that he has a 
list of his own in manuscript and that this 
commences with the decidedly odd date of | 
1665, and ends with the equally arbitrary | 
date of 1730. I have just proved that I pos- 
sess some knowledge of the papers of 1679, 
and I do not mind adding that between 
1665, when the ‘‘ Gazette’’ started, up to 
July, 1679, only one other newspaper ap- | 
peared. I am, of course, excluding ‘‘ The | 
Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome ”’ and | 
similar periodicals which can be termed | 


The library of the University of Texas, | 
| 
| 


| 1666. 


“literary ’’ by a decided euphemism, but 
were certainly not newspapers. But there is 
a bibliography in existence. Perhaps Mr. 
Burcu has incorporated it in his manuscript 
catalogue. So I will set it out and ‘com- 
ment upon each item — the first being the 
solitary newspaper I have mentioned. This 
list is to be found in Nichols’ ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ vol. iv, and it will be observed 
that I again remark (in effect) ‘“‘ Did exist ’”’ 
and ‘‘ Did not exist.’’ 


‘““The Currant Intelligencer, June 
Intelligence, by J. Macock, 1666.’’ 

Both these items refer to ‘‘ Current Intelli- 
gence,’’ which commenced on 4 June and 
ended with the Great Fire on 23 Aug., 1666. 
This paper was published by John Ma- 


4 


, 


| cock, and I long ago proved that it was 


written by Henry Muddiman. Out of several 
statements to this effect, the most accessible 
is to be found on p. 40 of the ‘ Calendar of 
the MSS. of Mr. Le Fleming at Rydal Hall.’ 

The first two items, therefore, ‘‘ did not 
exist,’ for they misdescribe something which 
‘did exist’ and is to be seen in both Eng- 
land and America, 


‘The Faithful Mercury, imparting news 


both foreign and domestic. July 22. 1669.” 
Insert seven, for the second six, in 1669, 
and this becomes correct. 
‘‘The English Intelligence, by Thomas 


Burnell, 1669.’ 
This is the English Intelligencer, printed 
| by Thomas Burrell in 1679. 


‘‘The Protestant Oxford Intelligence; or 
Occurrences foreign and domestick, by T. 
Benskin. 1671.” 

Benskin published this paper in 1681, at the 
time of the Parliament at Oxford. 


‘* Public Occurrences 
George Larkin. 1677-8.”’ 

This was the solitary licensed newspaper 
of James II’s reign, written by Henry Care 
until his death, and continued by Elkanah 
| Settle. Larkin was the publisher, and the 
correct title is ‘‘ Public Occurrences truely 
stated.”” No. 1, Feb. 21, to No. 34. Oct. 
2, 1688. Some numbers of this very im- 
portant paper have yet to be discovered. 

‘‘ Translation of the Gazette into French. 
Nov. 1678.” 

The ‘‘ Gazette ’’ was always translated into 
French. 

‘*The Loyal Intelligencer. 1678.’’ 

This was the ‘‘ Loyal Intelligence ”’ 


truly stated by 


of 1680. 
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By this time enough has been said about | ‘ Handlist’ is one number, once more, of an 
Nichols. I have invariably ignored his list | eighteenth century paper. And I cautioned 
in everything I have written, and would as | the readers of the ‘Handlist’ that ‘the 
soon think of citing the ‘‘ Adventures of | eighteenth century list of papers was far from 
Baron Munchausen,’’ for actual fact as of | complete.”” The Museum copy of the ‘* Even- 
quoting Nichols’ evidence about any paper. | ing Courant”? No. 5 for 21-26 July (not 

For , the first twenty-three years, MR. | 9496 July) 1711, is the sole copy it pos- 
Buncn’s list, therefore, should really start cocses. And this was not entered into the 
with 1679 and end with 1683, in which last | printed catalogues until long after the 
year there were only two periodicals, one a re- | ¢ yyandlist > had been canst’ 
vival, swiftly visited by imprisonment and ; I eine 
oe oe te ce ” newWS- ' sion is not the merits or defects of the ‘ Hand- 

is : be ; list’ and its compiler; but the claims made 


Upon the 14th, Mr. Nat. Thompson, the | } t eS n° Che? 
printer and publisher of the “‘ Loyal Protestant | ae SS ’ This ig eh = 


and true domestick Intelligence,” was sum- | : 
moned, before the Council, where, besides that | NO Way been weakened by anything that 


the messenger of the Press charged him with | Mr. Muitrorp, and _ still less that Mr. 
having published some ill things that no man | Burcu, has said; indeed, I have received 
of entire loyalty could have done without for- | q very long and very courteous letter from 
feiture of his discretion, he was particularly | the surviving compiler of the ‘ Census,’ 


accused for having in e of his la apers | Es 3 aad 
to that. ilic ‘Majesty hea a ‘he Earl Professor R. S. Crane, which, admitting cer- 
of Dumbarton General of Scotland, and the} tain points, raises some others which I feel 
Marquis_of Huntley Governor of Stirling | bound to consider, so that when the present 
stle. He was sent prisoner to the Gatehouse. | correspondence ceases, I hope, as I have told 
On March 22, 1683, Muddiman remarked | him, to reconsider the ‘Census’ from the 
standpoint of its compilers, and then to 
communicate the results to ‘N. & Q.’ 


Finally, the object of the present discus- 


Nat. Thompson hath not yet found bail, for 
he has made shift still to be out in print on 


his usual days, so that the Privy Council have | ‘ . 
thought fit to bring him before them on their | J. G. Mupprman. 
usual Council days till he leaves off. All lovers of old newspapers must have 


The last number of Thompson’s ‘‘ Loyal read with great interest the articles by 
Protestant,’ ‘‘ therefore, was No. 247 for Messrs, Mitrorp and Burcu at the lest re- 
March 20, 1682/3,” for Muddiman con-| ference, and, without in the least desiring 
cluded his letter by adding ‘‘ Nat Thompson | to enter into any controversy as to the 
has at last thought fit to desist, so that we | accuracy of either The Times ‘ Handlist’ or 
are without his intelligence.”’ ‘The Museum | the Catalogue of Messrs. Crane and Kaye, 
set, therefore, is complete. let me say that both compilations must have 

The other paper attempted to be revived, | cost an enormous amount of labour, and if 
was a solitary number, once more, of Ben- there should be a few errors in either, there 
pamin Harris’s old ‘ Domestick Intelli- | must also be a very great amount of informa- 
gence,’ distributed ‘‘ gratis.” No copy is| tion. At the same time, if anyone is able 
known to me. to add to any particulars, he should cer- 

From March, 1683, therefore, to the end | tainly do so. 
of February, 1688, was again a blank. There | One often sees quoted that much talked of 
were no papers. Such papers as Mr. Burcu | ‘‘ Mercurius Domesticus, or Newes both from 
has in his list, therefore, should consist of | City and Country, Published to prevent false 
one in 1666, a number from 1679 to 1683, Reports,’’ dated ‘‘Fryday, Decemb. 19, 
and a fresh start in 1688. | 1679,’’ and one of the references I have seen 

It really does not seem to me that there | states that it contains scandal relating to 
in anything else that I need comment upon | Nell Gwynne. I happen to have a copy of 
in Mr. Burcn’s letter. But I take some | this forgery, which has the title as given 





exception to his tone. ‘‘T do not | above, with the added information that it 
wish to be an unduly severe critic of Mr. | is “Numb, 1.” 
Muppiman,” is a curious remark from| _ It is very well printed, on old paper, with 


| 


one who himself has made considerable | type which is a good imitation of that used 
errors. His ‘‘ particularly interesting in-| at the period, and when I first had it, I 
stance’? of a periodical not found in the! was, for a short time. deceived, the only 
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things which aroused my suspicions being 
the fact that it was unfolded; the day 
of issue being spelt ‘‘ Fryday’’; and that 


the paper was much thicker than what was | 


used at the time. The edges are uncut and 
‘*browned’’ with age and, without com- 
parison with contemporary periodicals, one 
might easily be deceived. 

There is nothing about any ‘“‘ scandal” 
concerning Nell Gwynne in it, but the first 
paragraph refers to ‘‘ several false and re- 
diculous Reports being spread abroad con- 
cerning Madam Ellin Gwyn as to her death,’’ 
which were quite unfounded. The bottom 
paragraph of the front page reports the attack 
on Dryden in Rose Street, Covent Garden, 
and on the back page is an advertisément 
offering a reward of fifty pounds for the 
apprehension of his assailants. 

This literary forgery is doubtless an imita- 
tion of ‘‘ The Protestant (Domestick) Intelli- 
gence, or, News both from City and Country. 
Published to prevent false Reports,’’ the im- 
print at the foot of p. 2 being exactly the 
same, namely, ‘‘ London, Printed for Ben- 
jamin Harris at the Stationers Armes in the 


Piazza under the Royal Exchange in Corn- | W' : wrot 
| his poems, your reviewer is right; but not 


hill, 1679,’’ even to the italicised words, 
‘Old England; or the Constitutional 
Journal, by Jeffery Broadbottom, of Covent 
Garden, Esq.; No. lv. Saturday, Feb. 18, 
1744, continued weekly; to Ixiv dated April 
21°’; (Hope Collection in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, catalogued by J. H. Burn). 


to 353 in another; this may be useful for 
bibliographical purposes. Burn describes it 
as ‘‘ sheet folio ’’ ; my copies are large quarto. 

T have a number of variations of 
‘‘North Briton,’? including ‘‘ An Extra- 
ordinary North Briton. Thursday, May the 
12th, 1763,’’ (no number), succeeded by 
“The North Briton Extraordinary, No. 2,” 
dated ‘‘May the 17th, 1763”; also ‘‘A 


North Briton, Number the Last, Saturday, | 
May the 21st, 1763,”’ issued by different pub- 


lishers. 


The ‘ Handlist’ gives under the year 1734 


(p. 40 of catalogue), ‘‘ The Weeklv Oracle; 
or Universal Library, No. 1, Dec. 7, 1734-37 
(Burney),’’ but on looking up J. H. Burn’s 
Catalogue I find it referred to, on p. 156, 
among ‘‘ undated volumes,’’ as _ follows :— 
‘““The Weekly Oracle; or Universal Library ; 
published by a society of Gentlemen; No. 
Ixviii, Saturday, May 15; half-sheet folio. 
Contains an essay on Constancy. 

and sold by T. Read, in Dogwell 
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| White Friars, Fleet-street.’? 


T have | 
Nos. 48 to 191 in one volume, and Nos. 244 | 


the | 


| ‘* Shakespeare,’? which, 
| judgment, is a portrait of the Earl of Oxford, 


Printed | 
Court, | Bulletin, April, 1930) is ‘‘a gold embroi- 


Marcn 28, 1931. 


There is nothing very definite in either 
entry, and one cannot learn much from them. 
Anyhow, there was a change of title at some 
time, for I have two examples, viz. :— ‘‘ The 
Weekly Oracle: or, Universal Library, Sat- 
urday, November 22, 1735. No. 51.,’”’ and 
‘“The Weekly Oracle: or, Gentleman’s Jour- 
nal, Published by a Society of Gentlemen. 
Saturday, January 10, 1736. No, 57.’? There 
is no doubt this is one and the same publi- 
cation as it has the same imprint, one pecu- 
liarity being that this is at the foot of the 
front page, instead of the back one, as is 
usually the case. 

é E. EK. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


‘MHE OXFORD-SHAKESPEARE CASE 
CORROBORATED ’” (clx. 180).—Your 
reviewer writes, at the reference, ‘‘It is a 
positive misfortune for Mr. Allen that the 
common word ‘ever’ is so easily associated 
with Edward de Vere.”’ 
If it be a ‘‘ misfortune ’’ to have discovered, 
through the presence of that very pun, the 
way in which Shakespeare wrote and bound 


otherwise: for the fact is that the words 
‘‘admiring ever,’ or, as I read them, 
‘admiring EK, Ver,’’ first opened my eyes to 


| the realization that the following words by 


Clermont, in Chapman’s ‘ Revenge of Bussy,’ 
IT. i,—set, as I have conclusively shown else- 
where, among innumerable comments upon. 
and borrowings from, ‘ Hamlet,’ etc., and 
accompanied by direct reference to the Karl 
of Oxford—were aimed straight at ‘‘ Shake- 
speare.’”? The lines run:— 


And as the foolish poet that still writ 

All his most self-loved verse in paper royal, 

Of parchment ruled with lead, smoothed with 
the pumice, 

Bound richly up, and strung with crimson 
strings; 

Never so blest as when he writ and read 

The ape-loved [actor-loved] issue of his brain 
and never 

But joying in himself, admiring ever. 


Now if your reviewer, and readers, care 


to glance at the Ashbourne portrait of 
in my considered 


painted probably during his forty-seventh 
year (the date 1611 being “‘ faked ’’) they will 
find that this figure of an English aristocrat 
carries in his right hand, a volume which, 
in the words of R. M. Smith (Shakes. Assoc. 
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dered book with broad red silk tie-ribbons.”’ 
Mr. Smith’s wording, therefore, is practically 
identical with Chapman’s :— 

Bound richly up and ‘strung with crimson 
strings. 

Before knowing the existence, even, of the 
Ashbourne portrait of ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ I had 
said to*Col. Ward, Secretary of the Shakes- 
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_ xxviii, 2, 5 [5. 3]), bidding people press their 


are Fellowship: ‘‘ Shakespeare used to bind | 


is poems with crimson silk strings.’’ Your 
reviewer must try again, 


Percy ALLEN. 


OLK-LORE OF THE THUMB (clx. 190). 

—1, That biting of the thumb was known 
and practised as an insult in England in 
Shakespeare’s day is pretty clearly shown by 
the quotations in the ‘N. E. D.’ sv. 
“thumb” sb. 5e, from 1596 (a few years 
after ‘Romeo and Juliet’), till 1638. Thus 
Thomas Dekker’s dialogue, ‘ The Dead Term ’ 
(1608), describing the frequenters of the walks 
of St. Paul’s, says: ‘‘What swearing is 
there, what shouldering, what justling, what 
byting of thumbs, to beget quarrels!’’ (The 
passage is cited by Malone in Johnson and 
Steevens’ Shakespeare, 1793, xiv. 329). 
Robert Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ (edited by Halli- 
well and Wright) gives a quotation later than 
those in the ’’N. KE, D.’ from ‘ Rules of 
Civility, translated from French,’ 1678, p. 
44: ‘*’Tis no less disrespectful to bite the 
nail of your thumb, by way of scorn and 
disdain, and drawing your nail from between 


your teeth, to tell them you value not this | 


what they can do.’? This work appeared first 
in 1671 (see Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues,’ i. 
88), under the title, ‘ The Rules of Civility, 
or Certain ways of deportment observed in 
France amongst all Persons of Quality, upon 
several occasions. Translated out of French.’ 
There was a second edition with additions in 
1673 (Arber, op. cit., i. 138); and another in 
1675 (ib. 200). The 1678 edition is described 
as ‘‘newly revised, and very much enlarged, 
according to a new Edition lately Printed in 
France’’ (ib, 322). 

2. The German custom of clenching the fist 
so as to make the thumb invisible, accom- 
panying the gesture with certain words 
(‘den Daumen or das Daumchen driicken or 
halten or kneifen ’’), is doubtless akin to, if 
not imitated from, the Roman custom. ‘“‘ To 


press down the thumb (premere) was a sign 
of approbation; to extend it (vertere; con- 
vertere; pollex infestus) a sign of disappro- 
bation,’? savs the Latin Dictionary (FE. A. 
Andrews, 1851), s.v. ‘‘ pollex.”’ 
proverb, says Pliny 


There was a 
(‘ Natural 


History,’ : 


thumbs if they favoured somebody or some- 
thing: ‘‘ pollices, quum faveamus, premere 
etiam proverbio jubemur.’’ Horace tells 
Lollius that his diversions will be applauded 
by Augustus, his patron, with both thumbs: 
‘*Fautor utroque tuum Jlaudabit  pollice 
ludum’’ (‘ Epistles,’ i. 18. 66). Juvenal 
refers to the givers of gladiatorial shows who 
fall in with the wishes of the mob and allow 
the gladiators to be killed when the specta- 
tors turn their thumbs upward: ‘‘ verso pol- 
lice, vulgus quem jubet, occidunt populari- 
ter’ (‘Satires,’ iii, 36, 37). Women as 
well as men demanded the death of the 
gladiator in this fashion, and Prudentius, 
the fourth-century Christian poet, speaks of 
Vestal Virgins who delighted in the blood- 
shed: ‘‘ pectusque jacentis virgo modesta 
jubet converso pollice rumpi’’ (‘ Contra 
Symmachum,’ ii. 1097). The phrase “ in- 
festo pollice’* will be found in Apuleius 
(‘ Metamorphoses’ ii, 21) in a description of 
an oratorical gesture: the man’s fourth and 
fifth fingers were clenched, the others ex- 
tended, and his thumb was “ hostile,’’ i.e. 
‘pointing upward.” 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


'HANNEL STEAMBOATS (clx. 154, 193). 
—The following was copied out by me 
years ago: 

Chambre de Commerce de Calais.—‘ Calais, 
son Port, son Industrie’ Conférence par 
M. F. Lenuel Imprimerie Berthaud Fréres, 
Paris, 1908, 

““ En 1814 on comptait 27,607 passagers, et 
cependant les moyens de transport étaient des 
plus primitifs comme on en peut juger par 
la reproduction du petit navire ‘‘the King 
George’’ qui assura la traversée jusqu’en 
1816. [Here is a little sketch of Le King 
George Musée de Douvres—a sailing-ship with 
one mast, two jibs, a mainsail and one square 
sail.] En 1819 le steamer Rob Roy, navire 
en bois de 90 tonneaux, actionné par une 
machine de 30 chevaux, fut affecté au service 
régulier. La traversée se fit pendant 20 ans 
sur des navires appartenant a des particuliers 
ou 4 de petites compagnies, jaugeant moins de 
200 tonneaux et dont l’aménagement laissait 
heaucoup 4 désirer. Elle durait au moins 
trois heures. C’est en 1837 que fut construit 
le premier vapeur en fer, le ‘Rainbow.’ En 
1844 la ligne de chemin de fer de Londres 
& Douvres étant achevée et mise en exploita- 
tion par la compagnie du 8. Eastern, il se 
forma l’année suivante une importante com- 
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pagnie de navigation, la S. Western and Con- 
tinental Steam Packet Co., qui langa six nou- 
veaux vapeurs beaucoup plus rapides et plus 
luxueux que les anciens paquebots.’’ 

H. Swanp. 


LONDON TAVERNS (clix. 452; clx. 190).— 
‘“Mason’s_ Coffee-house’’ is perhaps 
‘* Colonel Mason’s Coffee-house in Cornhill,’’ | 
where Samuel Botley was teaching shorthand | 
about 1675. I have a copy of ‘ The Whole 
Book of Psalms in Meter,’ engraved through- 
out in Rich’s shorthand, by Thomas Cross, 
the imprint of which reads: ‘‘ London, 
Printed and are sold by Samuel Botley, | 
teacher of the said Art at Colonel Mason’s | 
Coffee-house in Cornhill.’’ A copy of the 
New Testament in Rich’s shorthand, with a 
similar imprint, is in the British Museum. 
Both Psalms and Testament are undated. 
Botley died in October, 1677 (A. T, Wright’s | 
‘Jeremiah Rich,’ 1911, p. 87). 
W. J. Caruton. 





Geneva. 


PURGATORY AS A PLACE-NAME (clx. 
116, 159).—This name occurs above Daws 
Lane, lying due north a little of Lypiatt 
Park in Bisley Parish (Glos.), upon the 
800ft. contour-line. One origin of the appli- 
cation, (I have ventured to surmise), may 
have dated as far back as the pious age of 
the pilgrimages that annually were made to 
special wayside crosses, as well as to local 
shrines, and have been adopted by reason of 
the wayside hardships endured along pecu- 
liarly evil tracts of the penitential journey: 
that is to say, surmounted by the naked feet | 
of the toiling penitent, or by those of his | 
(or her) paid substitute,—the professional, or | 
vicarious, pilgrim: the conquest of which | 
martyrdoms by the victims, however, tended | 
to render the indulgences gained the more | 
surely effectual, For, such ill-famed hollo- | 
ways or dangerous defiles naturally became | 
mediseval by-words,—even with the pious! | 
The paid pilgrim, therefore, with even less | 
compunction, may, aptly enough, have | 
termed them what most fully he realized them | 
to be. A lately-found and re-set portion of | 
an eighth century cross -(c. 700-50) stands | 
once more within a quarter of a mile of the | 
spot, and next Lypiatt Park-wall. | 
Sr.C. B. 


HE SEVEN SAINTS OF BRITTANY | 
(clx, 192).—The ‘‘ Seven Saints of Brit- | 
tany ’’ are St. Malo, St. Briocus, St. Samson, 
St. Tugdual, St. Paul Aurelian, St. Corentin, 
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and St, Paternus (Padarn), representing the 
dioceses of St-Malo, St-Brieuc, Dol, Tré- 
guier, St-Pol-de-Léon, Quimper. and Vannes 
respectively. St. Maclou, or Malo Malovius, 
a Welshman, took refuge in the islet in 
the sixth century. St. Samson, or Samp- 
son, a bishop who fled (according to legend) 
from the Saxon invaders of England, founded 
a monastery at Dol in the same century. 
St. Tugdual, a son of Hwyl, one of the 
earliest Welsh princes, founded Tréguier in 
the sixth century, the bishopric being 


| founded by King Nominoé in 855, St. Paul 


Aurelian, or Paul de Leon, was a Welsh 
monk who founded a monastery on the Ile 
de Batz in 530, and became first bishop of 
Leon, St. Paternus, bishop of Vannes in 
466, became bishop of Avranches in 563, St. 
Corentin was a bishop about 460. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Books on Breton Saints are: 

Le Grand, A.—‘ Les Vies des Saints de la 
Bretagne Armorique’ (1st edn. 1837, 5th 
edn. 1901). 

Lobineau, G. A.—‘ La Vie des Saints de 
Bretagne,’ 1925. 

Loth, I.—‘ Les Noms des Saints de Bre- 
tagne,’ 1910. 

Duine, M. 1’ Abbé.—‘ Memento des sources 
hagiographiques de l’histoire de Bretagne,’ 
1918. 


Duine, M. |’ Abbé.—Catalogue des sources 
hagiographiques pour l’histoire de Bretagne 
jusqu’ a la fin du XII siécle,’ 1921. 

René Largilliére.—‘ Les Saints et 1’ Organ- 
isation Chrétienne Primitive dans ]’Armor- 
ique Bretonne,’ 1925. 

I have not heard before of the ‘‘ Seven 
Saints of Brittany ’’ ; seventy would be nearer 
the mark. 

T. F. G. Dexter. 


‘* (\UTIS ” (clx. 191).—The British Museum 

Catalogue lists eight books published 
under this pseudonym, and on checking these 
up with various authorities it is found that 
they are all by different writers. The new 
edition of Halkett and Laing definitely states 
that ‘‘ Outis,”” the author of ‘ Poetry and 
Criticism,’ was Sir John Francis Davis, but 
the authority for this (Dobell’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Privately Printed Books’) has only the 
following note: ‘‘I have seen it stated, but 


| on what authority I know not, that Sir J. 


F. Davis was the author of this volume.”’ 
Sir John Francis Davis (1795—1890), first 

baronet, was the son of Samuel Davis, F.R.S., 

a director of the East India Company. Sir 
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John was appointed a writer in the Com-_ 


pany’s factory at Canton in 1813, and, show- 
ing marked linguistic and diplomatic abili- 


ties, he was chosen to accompany Lord Am- | 


herst on his embassy to Pekin in 1816. Later 
he became joint commissioner in China with 


Lord Napier, British Plenipotentiary, and | 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong | 


Kong. In 1848 he resigned, and took up his 
residence at Hollywood Tower, Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol, where he died on 13 
Nov., 1890, aged 96. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


A little anthology of Poems on the Cat | 


vk IN LITERATURE (clx. 172, 209).— | 
Nv 


as edited by Graham R. Tomson (after- 
wards Mrs, Marriott-Watson) in the Cameo 
Library, during the ’nineties. 


lished by Mr. Michael Joseph last year. 
Samvet J. Looker. 


VERMANTEL MOTTOES (clx, 192). — 
May I suggest one quoted by E. G. 


Browne in his ‘ A Year among the Persians,’ | ~~~ 
? 
: | printer of 


from the citadel at Shiraz: 
“* Except the grate, we have seen no one 
who is warm alike to friend and foe.’’ 
K. H. H. 


UTHOR WANTED (clx. 102. 161).—‘ Wine | 


and Walnuts.’ The information given by 


your correspondent at the latter reference may | 


be supplemented by the contributions made to 
your pages in 1868 and 1869 (4S. ii, 384, 522; 
iii, 17); where a good deal of detailed informa. 
tion is given concerning the literary and 
artistic work of the author W. H. Pyne. 


AMBROSE HBAL. 
EFERENCE WANTED: J. S. MILL ON 


MUSIC (clx. 192)——The passage will be | 
found in chapter v of Mill’s ‘ Autobiography,’ | 


p. 83 of a cheap edition published by Longmans 
in 1908 :— 

“‘T was seriously tormented by the thought 
of the exhaustibility of musical combinations. 
The octave consists only of five tones and two 


semi-tones, which can be put together in only | 


a limited number of ways, of which but a 
small proportion are beautiful: most of these, 
it seemed to me, must have been already dis- 
covered, and there could not be room for a 
long succession of Mozarts and Webers, to 


' concealed, 


: , | l’s, h c ave i 
An interesting book on the Cat was pub- | sn Es, Be ek ee eee 


| assuredly many a_ book-lover, 


The Library. 


John Bell, 1745-1831. By Stanley Morison. 
(Printed for the Author at the Cambridge 
University Press. £3 3s. net). 

HE author, in a few unemphatic lines at 
the beginning of his Preface, makes re- 
port of a typographical discovery of great 
interest. He was in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, some four years ago, turning over 
the Anisson MSS., when he came across ‘ The 

Specimen of the first set of types . . . com- 

pleted under the direction of John Bell.’ 

The fount was already well known to him, 

but till then its provenance had remained 

Having thus discovered it to be 


employed in the printing of this book, where 
apart from 


| those occupied directly with typography, will 


study and enjoy it, 

John Bell, the centenary of whose death 
occurred at the end of last month, is a 
whom hitherto comparatively 
little commemoration has been made and for 
whose life there is but scant material. Yet 
English printing as well as English journal- 
ism owe much to him, As a typographer, 
whether busied with books or with news- 
papers, he was an artist and enthusiast as 
well as an expert, and he was the initiator of 
the use of ‘“‘ modern ’’ face type in England. 
In the quality of his energy and his methods 
of appeal to the public there is something 
that anticipates our modern enterprise. His 
earlier career was not unchequered, Causes 
not entirely clear—contemporaries connect 
them with the Prince of Wales; our author 
finds them in litigation and want of reserves 
—brought him at one time to bankruptcy. 
He retrieved himself signally, and ended his 
days a man of much achievement and consid- 
erable prosperity. He was certainly of a 
warm temper: but he won men’s regard by a 
native kindliness and unselfishness. Two 
portraits here reproduced—notably, the one 


| in old age—are handsome and, to use a fav- 
| ourite word of Mr, Morison’s, agreeable. 


strike out, as these had done, entirely new and | 
surpassingly rich veins of musical beauty. This | 
source of anxiety may, perhaps, be thought to | 


resemble that of the philosophers of Laputa, 
who feared lest the sun should be burnt out. 
It was, however, connected with the best 
feature in my character . .. the destiny of 
mankind in general was ever in my thoughts.” 


L. R. M. Srracuan. 


Needless to say, this book—while it brings 
together all that is known of John Bell’s life 
—is, above all, an authoritative account of 
his work. The chief place is given to his 
newspapers, The Oracle, Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger, La Belle Assemblée; but his early 
days as bookseller and co-operator in the 
Morning Post yield an interesting chapter, 
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and still more interesting is the ain on 
the British Letter Foundry. The main | 


| 


information on his types and his use of them | 


is set out in four Appendices. 
should by no means miss these—to many they 
will probably appear the best part of the book. 


Readers | 


Illustration in the volume is lavish, from | 


the coloured reproduction of Richard Digh- | 


ton’s caricature ‘‘A Real T{rue] Bflue],”’ 
the facsimiles of the newspapers, the por- 
traits, and the specimens of illustrations ir 
La Belle Assemblée, to specimens of sets of 
types and many ornaments introduced into 
the text. 


its quality here; this new book should acquire 
him a fresh batch of readers, 


S.P.E. Tract No. xxxv: Robert Bridges: 
Recollections. By Logan Pearsall Smith; 
His Work on the English Language. By 
Elizabeth Daryush. (The Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d. net). 


MES. Daryush sets forth her father’s work 

on English in a series of extracts from 
his writings — a plan which well justifies 
itself, The Recollections of Mr. L. Pearsall 
Smith’s charming essay bring before us the 
mood and hopes attending the foundation of 


the Society for Pure English, and the occa- 
sion of it, which was a discussion, in the 
library of Chilswell—on a day of January, 


1913—of Remy de Goncourt’s ‘ Esthétique de 
la langue francaise.’ His account of Robert 
Bridges’s leadership recalls vividly the poet’s 
love of fun and contest as well as his energy 
of mind and genius for language. It recalls, 
besides, one or two of the men who did most 
to make the Oxford of their day, Raleigh, for 
example, and above all Henry Bradley. We 
gain amusing insight both into the expecta- 
tions and restrictions with which members 
were at first invited to join the Society—and 
into the surprise of finding that those who 
joined it did not invariably display a work- 
ing interest in its endeavours. The member- 
ship has included a mighty array of names; 
but Mr, Pearsall Smith is no doubt right when 
he says that ‘‘ almost all writers are much 
more interested in the ideas they express than 
in the way they express them.’’ This seems to 
explain the relatively slight practical sup- 
port that the Society has obtained from its 
many illustrious members. Mr. Pearsall Smith 
prints as footnote a delicious letter of Henry 
James refusing to join. There are two or 


The many admirers of Mr. Stan- | 
ley Morison’s work will need no hints about 





three sayings of Robert Bridges recorded, 
besides quotations from letters. To give one 
example: he disdained ephemeral novels. 
‘© You,”’ he more than once taunted our 
author, ‘will read anything . . In 

my opinion you dull your re by this 
practice, When I have nothing better to do, 
I play a game of patience.”’ 


The Prattinton Collections of Worcestershire 
History. By E. A. B. Barnard. (The 
Journal Press, Evesham. 7s, 6d.). 


PETER Prattinton, born at Bewdley, Co. 

Worcester, in 1776 and deceased in 1840, 
was a member of a prominent and wealthy 
mercantile family, who settled down, after 
taking his degrees in Arts and subsequently 
as Bachelor of Medicine at Oxford, and be- 
came Dr. Prattinton to his fellow-citizens, 
though he never practised, and devoted his 
life enthusiastically to the collecting of 
material on Worcestershire history and anti- 
quities. In his will he bequeathed this great 
collection to the Society of Antiquaries. It 
is housed in their library at Burlington 
House, and Mr. Barnard, on _ behalf of 
friends of Worcestershire, has now analysed 
the historical portion of it with a view to 
demonstrating its value. 

The parochial notes and _ illustrations, 
which form perhaps the most important part 
of it, are arranged in an alphabet of parishes 
in thirty-seven quarto volumes. They con- 
tain many transcripts from earlier Worces- 
tershire historians for which, indeed, no 
special interest can be claimed, but in a very 
large number of cases the dossiers contain 
transcripts, abstracts and notes from original 
sources, as well as printed papers of which 
these are probably the only existing copies. 
Church notes and inscriptions are particu- 
larly important, as are also some extracts 
from registers by reason of the originals hav- 
ing disappeared ; and it is also to be noted 
that we have here record of documents in lay 
or ecclesiastical hands examined by Prattin- 
ton, which have since been lost. The Sec- 
tions are as follow: 1, Parochial Notes and 
Illustrations (the bulk of the book); 2. Mis- 
cellanea; 3, Lists; 4. Miscellaneous Illustra- 
tions; 5. Monumental Brass Rubbings; 
6. Pamphlets, etc.; 7. Pedigrees; 8. Port- 
folios; 9, Portraits. A genial sketch of 
Peter Prattinton’s life forms a pleasant and 
useful introduction, and there are some good 
illustrations and a map. 
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